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2 When anLsm as 
- Comes to town 


dies. VA. Beaumont, TX. 
Youngstown, OH. Madison, 
WI. Columbia, MO. 

The list of medium-size post 
offices getting their first multiple- 
position letter sorting machines 
gets longer and longer as im- 
provement and experience allow 
the Postal Service to take an in- 
creasing advantage of the LSM’s 
economies. 

Any postal employee who has 
gone through it can tell you that 
getting an LSM is a big change 
for the post office. Salem, OR, 
had a double big change — a new 
facility and an LSM at about the 
same time. 

Now, a little more than a year 
since it all happened, postal 
people there can breathe a little 
easier and relate some of their 
experiences to others about the 
planning, the work, the training 
involved in the big changeover. 

“In 1975, we heard we were 
getting a new post office,” says 
Salem’s MSC manager/postmas- 
ter, Ed Spencer. “Plans had been 
in the works for nine years. Con- 
struction began almost immedi- 
ately and was completed in 14 
months. 

“We moved in August, 1976, 
and got our MPLSM in Novem- 
ber. 

“The first thing we did — and 
the most important — was to tell 
employees everything that was 
going to happen. We wanted to 
cut down on unfounded fears.” 

The Salem managers showed 
all employees the plans for the 
new facility. They conducted 
meetings with all unions to ex- 
plain what they could expect 
from the National Agreement. 

“We didn’t know all these de- 
tails ourselves,” says Spencer, 
“so we got a lot of help from 
E&LR people in our district office 


in Portland. We did a lot of re- 
search, asking everyone we knew 
who'd been through the same 
thing.” 

The managers discussed every- 
thing with union leaders and 
asked them to help with the 
changes that were going to take 
place. 

“They cooperated fully and ac- 
cepted the machine as a chal- 
lenge,” says Spencer. “Even 
though they were scared of it, 


when an LSM 


Salem, OR, is typical of the medium-size office 


they didn't oppose it.” 

Almost as critical was getting 
electronic technicians (ETs) 
trained in time to maintain the 
MPLSM. The latest model out, it 
was equipped with Zip Mail 
Translator and Electronic Sort 
Processor (ZMT/ESP). 

Terry Hagel, who had prev- 
iously completed ET and Mark 
II courses at the Technical Center 
in Norman, OK, was the first 
Salem technician to leave for 





Norman, He needed some ad- 
vanced training — digital elec- 
tronics, MPLSM, ZMT/ESP, and 
On Site Maintenance courses. 
These took 22 weeks. 

Two others followed Hagel 
and a fourth was scheduled for 
1977. Ail were mail processing 
equipment (MPE) maintenance 
people from the Salem post office. 

The next priority was to get 
instructors trained to train LSM 
operators. A notice was posted 
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seeking applicants and 30 re- 
sponded. Four of the most pro- 
mising were chosen. 

Boyd Wilson, distribution man- 
ager, and the instructors attended 
a seminar in Seattle to learn 
training procedures. Then they 
worked with the Portland PEDC 
instructor, and spent a day in 
Eugene to observe training there. 

Everywhere they went, they 
asked a lot of questions. 

“The age factor was one of our 





Left: The training console, where Salem employees 
learned to be LSM operators. Above: the real thing. 
Panels will cover the “‘innards’’ next to the consoles. 


main concerns because nearly 
half our work force is 35 or 
older,” explains Wilson. “But 
we're proud to say we didn’t lose 
anybody because of age.” 

Distribution clerk Jon Sheldahl, 
a former high school teacher, was 
put in charge of training opera- 
tors. 

“All my background led up to 
this,” he says. “We put together 
the best of every training office 
we visited. We started training 

continued 
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on one console while we were 
still in the old post office. So 
many people applied for training, 
they had to sign up on the bulle- 
tin board for time on the ma- 
chine.” 

Of the 58 who began training, 
46 qualified. No carriers applied, 
but two mail handlers did, and 
one qualified. 

Wilson reassured many by his 
own LSM experience in Portland. 
He was the only Salem employee 
who had worked on an LSM. 

‘Manual casing is much more 
monotonous than keying at a 
machine,” he says. “I still kick 
myself for waiting 10 years to 
take LSM training. When I be- 
came schemes instructor, I finally 
learned keying. During those first 
three months, you might want to 
quit. Once you learn it, it’s a nice 
job and time moves swiftly.” 

John Herrington, a former 
Coast Guard teletype operator, 
was first to qualify after 27 hours’ 
on-the-clock training. His wife, 


Ann, is also an operator and keys 
right behind him. ‘We're together 
24 hours a day,” he says. 

Looking back on the experi- 
ence a year later, Herrington 
says: 

“T think all of us adjusted very 
well. The majority of our people 
would rather work on the ma- 
chine. It’s cut down on overtime. 
We used to have to work extra 
hours nearly every night on city 
distribution. We've just finished 
a pay period with no overtime.” 

The oldest operator is Galen 
Boltjes, 55. He says there were 
times during LSM training when 
it seemed almost as harrowing as 
the time he was shot down over 
enemy land in World War II. 

“IT had to get special glasses 
because I couldn’t read the ZIP 
Codes. It just took practice. 
People can do anything if you 
train them properly.” 

Sixteen part-time flexies were 
hired off the street to supplement 
the regulars. All are being trained 





Volume growing 


for incoming secondary. They 
work chiefly on tour 1, and get 
20-30 hours a week, including 
some manual sorting. 

In June, 1976, two months be- 
fore the move to the new build- 
ing, each employee received an 
operations manual describing 
everything about the new facility 
—diagrams, safety regulations, 
workroom regulations, and so on. 

In August, when the building 
was “accepted,” an open house 
was held for employees’ families 
before the machinery and furni- 
ture moved in. 

Then the move took place. 

LSM training continued around 
the clock, seven days a week at 
the new facility. Three more 
consoles became available, and at 
one time 60 people were training. 

Hagel returned from Norman 
in time for the new LSM’s in- 
stallation. So effective was his 
training, he found a wrong gear 
on an encoder. A new one was 
ordered, which delayed the start- 
up three days. 

On Nov. 17, when the machine 
started up, people keyed outgoing 
primary as though they had done 


stations 18 years ago. Vending 
machines and box service have 
satisfied the local community. 

Salem’s population is about 
81,000. The city’s chief business 
is government — the state 
employs about 11,000, the federal 
government 1,000. There is also 
State Farm Insurance, Boise 
Cascade paper mill and seven 
major canneries. 

The MSC’s manhour goal for 
the fiscal year is 1,642,000. By 
July 1, it was 3,200 hours over 
schedule. Everyone thinks Salem 
can meet its goal by Oct. 7, the 
end of the fiscal year. 

The new MPLSM will help. = 


it for years. About 20 curious 
clerks and carriers came to watch 
from behind the consoles. 

As more and more keyers 
qualified, they were put on the 
consoles. Nine months after start- 
up, crews are working up to 120 
manhours a night on primary, 
consistently meeting all their dis- 
patches. The machine is down 
only half an hour at midnight; 18 
tour 1 operators work 90 man- 
hours a night on incoming sec- 
ondary, to associate offices first 
and city last. The machine shuts 
down at 6 a.m. 

Mail going to the 0/400 bins 
averages less than 3%. The total 
error rate including 0/400 bins is 


oun Oregon’s state capital, 
is much like other cities its 
size — except that its recent mail 
volume growth is impressive. 

In 1974, the volume grew 
14.3% over 1973, and 1973 had 
topped 1972 by 14.5%. This 
year’s receipts are up 11.1% and 
volume is also up 12%. New 
deliveries in the MSC increased 
412%. 

The MSC has 74 associate 
offices, 85 rural routes, and a 
total of 980 employees, 376 of 
whom work in Salem. 

Salem, like many other offices 
in that part of the country, dis- 
continued Saturday window 
services at its main offices and 





now 5%. 

Manual sorting continues. Reg- 
ulars work 6 to 7 hours a night 
on the machine, the rest on man- 
ual. There’s enough non-machin- 
able mail to sort for those who 


did not become LSM operators. 
David Lovik, shop steward and 
vice-president of the APWU 


local, sums up the group effort: 
“There was a lot of anxiety at 
first. None of us had been ex- 


posed to an LSM. No one has 
been excessed, and we've cut 
down drastically on overtime. 

“This is good for postal em- 
ployees and good for the Postal 
Service.” @ 








ETs Russell Ducey and Terry Hage! work on the Mark || facer-canceler 


Everyone 
heips 


Wie happens when an MSC 
has too much mail for one 
Mark II and prospects for an- 
other are poor? 

Postmaster Don Haley of 
Albany, OR, tells how he and 
other associate offices support 
Salem’s area mail processing 
operations. 

“When our carriers pick up 
mail, they face it. Then, when 
they return to the office they tray 
it. We cancel it here so when 
Salem gets it, it’s ready to be 
worked on the LSM.” 

All of Salem's associate offices 
are cost conscious, Haley says. 
“We saved 27 hours a day 
when we first went on area mail 
processing a few years ago and 
lost our dispatch. Under central 
markup, we've saved one carrier 
route plus two hours. MIP/SOP 

gave us another four hours. 

“Everyone's into full produc- 
tivity. Our employees come up 
with ideas to save manhours.” 

Haley points to a stack of 
letters from out-of-state postal 
employees who want to transfer 
to Albany. Situated on a “spark- 
ling river you can drink out of,” 
Albany is close to Oregon’s 
spectacular coast and not far 
from the Cascade Mountains. 

“I hate to tell them we don’t 
have any openings,” says Haley, 
“but nobody here wants to 
move.” @ 

















When the RPO stopped, 
it was also the end 
of a special breed 
of postal employee 


t was a grubby kind of exist- 
ala no-nonsense, _all- 
male, hard-driving, swearing, 
dirty, noisy, hot-in-summer, cold- 
in-winter kind of job that took 
the workers far from home. 

But they loved it, and all 68 
of them shed a tear or two when 
the last Railway Post Offices 
braked to a final halt early the 
morning of July 1, 1977. 

At the end, only two trains 
were left. One left Washington, 
DC, at 10 p.m. and took just 
under five hours to reach New 
York. The other left New York 
about 11:30 p.m. and took the 
same time to reach Washington. 

Both got ceremonial sendoffs 
on their last runs. Postmaster 
General Benjamin F. Bailar gave 
his “end of an era” speech before 
the southbound train revved up, 
and Deputy PMG William F. 
Bolger made his at the Washing- 
ton end. Reporters, photograph- 
ers, television camera crews, and 
the owners of those deep, dra- 
matic TV voices climbed aboard 


and tried to capture in a few 
minutes of interviewing the cen- 
tury of service, dedication, and 
tradition behind the Railway Mail 
Service. 

They couldn't, of course. Most 
of them were too young to re- 


member when Railway Post 
Offices criss-crossed the country, 
catching and throwing mail sacks 
at virtually every hamlet. 

To them it was a “media 
event,” a front-page feature, a 
90-second story on the evening 
news. To the railway mail clerks 
it was the end of a long career or 
at least a big change in their lives. 

Take Thomas J. Clarke, for in- 
stance. He rode the rails for al- 
most 30 years, and knew prac- 
tically every bump and sway in 
the track between Washington 
and New York. 

Now Clarke is a clerk at the 
New York Bulk and Foreign Mail 
Center. 

Walter Grosvenor of Glen 
Ellyn, VA, spent 27 years on the 
RPO, the last eight on the D.C.- 








N.Y. run. He decided to retire. 

Foreman Franklin Bauer of 
Collingsworth, NJ, started in the 
Railway Mail Service in 1941 
and, except for three years in the 
Army during World War II, 
worked mail aboard the trains 
until the bitter end. He’s now 
assigned to the South Jersey 
sectional center. 

For these and their colleagues, 
a way of life has ended — a way 
of life based on long years of 
service, tight schedules and get- 
ting the job done. 

Both the last trains consisted 
of four cars —two for sorting 
mail, one for carrying it, and one, 
a coach, for carrying railroad per- 
sonnel. 

All the cars were of passenger- 
car length. That made for pretty 
good storage space on the head 
car and tolerable space for the 
level 6 sorters, about a dozen to 
each car. 

One RPO car's crew on the 
northbound train sorted Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey mail, to be 
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dropped off at Philadelphia and 
Newark. The other concentrated 
on New York mail, which went 
all the way to Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in midtown Manhattan. 
That was one of the RPO’s 
main advantages. The New York, 


Philadelphia, and Washington 
post offices were built (in the 
days when the railroad was king) 
right next to the present railroad 
stations. Mail could be taken to 
and from these post offices in 
trains of carts. 

The northbound crew would 
begin the night’s work about 6:30, 
when mail started coming over 
from the Washington post office, 
the air mail facilities, and the 
Prince George’s and Northern 
Virginia sectional centers. By 8 
o’clock the trickle turned to a 
torrent and sack after sack was 
heaved from the ground-level 
station platform up into the RPO 
cars, 

At precisely 10 p.m., the train 
began to weave through the in- 


aa 


Left: Solid comfort on a hot night inside the RPO. Above: 
The Philadelphia stop. A lot of mail is off-loaded here. 


tricate station trackwork onto the 
main line. The sorting started in 
both RPO cars. One sack after 
another was opened and dumped. 
Earnestly, the crew members 
pitched a letter at a time into the 
proper pigeonhole. Only an oc- 
casional wisecrack punctured the 
silence —if you can call the 
noise of the train silence. 

The train took on more mail 
during a 10-minute stop at Balti- 
more. The clippety-clip of the 
letters stepped up to match the 
clackety-clack of the wheels as 
the train sped northward at about 
90 miles an hour. 

Never luxurious to start with, 
the RPOs soon were steeped in 
scraps of paper, rubber bands 
and other debris. Open doors — 
no air-conditioning, you know — 
brought not only the night breeze 
but the track noise as_ well, 
especially when the train passed 
a viaduct, a ringing crossing 
signal, or another train. Still the 
clerks sorted on and on. 


The train stopped a moment 
at Wilmington, DE, to let a few 
railroad “deadheads” (employees 
riding gratis) get off the coach. 
The brief stop and a glance at 
the mail yet to be worked told 
the sorters how close to schedule 
their work was going. Some 
speeded up even more — Phila- 
delphia wasn’t far. Tying out, 
sacking, collecting the sacks near 
the end of the car, the crew 
sensed — knew —the end was 
in sight. 

A half-hour stop in Philadel- 
phia signaled the home stretch, 
with only an hour or so to go. 
From this point on, the work was 
at its fastest. Sorting was com- 
pleted soon. Rubber bands and 
facing stickers seemed to fly from 
cardboard boxes to stacks of mail 
as these veterans whipped the 
letters from pigeonhole to sack. 

As the train roared across New 
Jersey toward Newark, the sack- 
ing was completed. The portable 
sorting tables were dismantled 





and the sacks of mail were 
handed, fire brigade style, to the 
end of the car, ready for off- 
loading. 

Almost a collective sigh of re- 
lief came as the job was done. 
Out came cans of liquid refresh- 
ment from a bag of ice, and one 
by one the RPO clerks washed 
up, changed clothes, and just sal. 

The Newark stop meant that a 


lot of the mail left the train — 
and it also meant that New York 
was only minutes away. When 
the train pulled into Penn Station 
shortly before 3 a.m., the crew 
dispersed, some going home, 
others to temporary quarters to 
await the return trip the next 
night. 

That life is over now, having 
given way to the economics of 


the letter sorting machine. Those 
who remained in the Postal Serv- 
ice now lead a quieter, more sta- 
tionary life, working in postal 
facilities near their homes. 

They may even like it better. 
But no one will blame them if, 
while they're sorting mail in their 
post offices, they sway a little as 
the RPO of their memories goes 
around a curve at high speed.@ 
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}p)° bites man” isn’t news, according to the old 
newspaper axiom, but what happened to Charles 
J. Anderson is. He delivered mail in the New York 
City Borough of Queens for 17 years without a dog 
bite. One day this summer 

he delivered a certified 

letter, and just as the 

housewife was handing 

him the signed receipt, a 

small pet monkey sneaked 

between her legs, leaped 

up at Anderson and bit 

him three times on his left 

arm. 


vanston, IL, Postmaster Dave Williams tells of a 

letter from Milwaukee addressed as follows: ‘“‘In 
Bldg. on N. Ridge Ave. across from Catholic Church 
about 2 blocks N. of St. Francis hospital. Her apt. 
entrance is on side of Bldg. Please deliver. Evans- 
ton.” The letter, boasts Williams, was delivered to 
the correct address. 


sa Zsa Gabor and 
1A other entertainment 
personalities are appear- 
ing in public service radio 
and television spots push- 
ing the use of ZIP Codes 
—and the correct ZIP 
Codes. Other stars include 
Ed McMahon, Elke Som- 
mer, Edd Byrnes, Henny 
Youngman, Charlie Callis 
and Isaac Hayes. 


t took a sudden-death playoff, but Thomas 

McDonald, a clerk at the Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania sectional center, won the 33rd annual National 
Postal Golf Tournament. He defeated John Strand- 
burg, a retired Cleveland supervisor. Ron Dubas of 
Franklin Park, IL, won the first flight; Ernest McCloud, 
Washington, DC, the second flight; George Cabulong, 
Baltimore, the third flight; Leo Corrigan, Cleveland, 
the fourth flight; and Bonnie McCray, Baltimore, the 
ladies’ flight. Next year’s tournament will be held 
July 16-20 at Kiamesha Lake, NY. 


t the close of business on 7-7-77, Postmaster 
Lester L. Randall of Wellston, MI, counted the 
cash in his till and it totaled exactly $77.77. 


ail service really is good, another newspaper 

has determined. The Oshkosh, WI, WNorth- 
western mailed seven letters on a Monday and seven 
on a Thursday. In each batch were four to nearby 
places and three to far-away towns. All met service 
standards except one, which was a day late. As the 
paper commented: “In 13 out of 14 tries the Postal 
Service came through. Which isn’t a bad average in 
anyone’s league.”’ 


irgil Sposato, who identified himself only as a 
member of the American Postal Workers Union, 
wrote this letter recently to the New York Daily News: 
‘Well, well. So the price of 
the News has gone up to 
20¢ a copy. | hope you 
keep that in mind the next 
time you decide to knock 
the price of mailing a first- 
class letter. They each 
started out at 3¢, remem- 
ber?’’ Way to go, Virgil! 


Epes Mail is now officially a class of mail — 
the first new one since 1918. The Postal Rate 
Commission and the USPS Board of Governors ap- 
proved a rate schedule for the service, which had 
been experimental since 1970. In those seven years 
revenue has increased from $7,000 to an estimated 
$48 million in Fiscal Year 1977. Over 95% oi the 
shipments have been delivered on time and over 
99% within 24 hours. 


eve in wheelchairs were finding it hard to wait 
in line at the box office for tickets to a rock 
& roll concert in Balti- 
more’s Civic Center. So 
the Maryland Rehabilita- 
tion Center arranged with 
the Civic Center for dis- 
abled people to buy future 
tickets by mail— if they 
state in a letter that they're 
confined to a wheelchair. 











SPECIAL PULL-OUT SECTION 


Postal jobs are more than just jobs. They're jobs 
with a future, jobs with potential, jobs with an organization 
that touches the lives of all Americans 
The articles in this special 12-page section 
tell about real people and the real advantages 
of working for the Postal Service 





he Postal Service has never 

been in better shape, thanks to 
the efforts of managers and craft 
employees alike. 

We're giving the American 
public the best mail service they've 
had in years, consistently meeting 
our service standards for overnight 
local delivery and coming close for 
second- and third- day delivery. 

We're keeping the price of that 
service as low as possible, consid- 
ering the toll taken by years of 
inflation. And for the individual 
citizen, we're actually holding the 
line on the 13¢ stamp. 

We're keeping postal salaries 
and benefits in step with private 
sector compensation. 

We're modernizing, making 
more and more workplaces better 
and better. 

We're finding more efficient 
ways of collecting, processing and 
delivering mail. 

And, finally, we’re coming closer 
to financial self-sufficiency, a goal 
that has eluded us until now. 

All these factors add up to a 
healthy organization, one that will 
serve the American people, and 
serve them well, for many years 
to come. 

While we accomplish these 
goals, no one should lose sight of 
an important fact: Postal employees 
work for more than pay and 
benefits. 

Indeed, many surveys show that 
most people do not rate pay and 
benefits as the most important 
aspects of their jobs. Recognition, 
challenge, a feeling of being part 
of an important organization often 
rank higher. In this respect, postal 
employees are much like other 
workers. 


But it’s not bragging to point 
out that postal jobs provide these 
important qualities, besides top- 
notch pay and benefits that have 


increased dramatically the last few 
years. 

There's security in the Postal 
Service. Even those whose posi- 
tions have been excessed have 
learned that no matter what, they'll 
still earn a living in the Postal 
Service. 

Opportunity in the Postal Serv- 
ice, overall, has soared for every- 
one. Before Reorganization, most 
people retired from the post office 
in the same job they had started in. 
Today, you can reach as high as 
your aspirations. 

An outstanding example is in an 
article on the opposite page. 
Because a vacancy occurred in the 
top management at Headquarters, 
a Regional Postmaster General was 
promoted, a big-city postmaster 
was promoted, a smaller-city post- 
master was promoted, and by the 
time this issue appears other career 
postal employees will be promoted 
to fill the jobs thus vacated. 

There's help for those who seek 
advancement. You can take train- 
ing courses in Bethesda, MD, or 
Norman, OK, or in your local 
Postal Employee Development 
Center, or even in the privacy of 
your own home. 

You are part of a dynamic, 
modern organization. 

Your job carries, and will carry, 
the same public trust and responsi- 
bility it has carried for more than 
200 years. 

Your job has a future. It’s more 
than just a job. 


Benjamin F. Bailar 
Postmaster General 





There’s no limit— 
and Frank Goldie proves it 


How high can you rise in the Postal 
Service? That depends on you—your 
ambition, your drive, the training 
and education you give yourself. 
This is a story about a postal em- 
ployee who took himself all the way. 


Wr Frank Goldie got his first 
job as a distribution clerk in 
the Toledo post office in 1947, the 
idea of becoming its postmaster 
was about as far from his mind as 
re-enlisting in the Air Force. 

For one thing, Goldie looked on 
clerking as an interim job, feeling 
that the GI Bill was his ticket to a 
high income job in engineering. 

For another, he was a black in a 
predominantly white workforce at 
a time when partisan politics influ- 
enced postal promotions and dic- 
tated who sat in the postmaster’s 
chair. 

So it was about 13 years before he 
made the decision that led to the 
top job in the growing Toledo facil- 
ity. 

In the meantime Goldie moon- 
lighted at everything from driving 
cabs to painting houses. Then came 
seven years as a part-time en- 
gineering student at Toledo Uni- 
versity. 

But when he finally decided to 
see how far he could go in his 
hometown post office, it took him 
only about a year to earn his first 
promotion. And from that point it 
was 11 years to get one of the first 
major merit appointments after 
Postal Reorganization. 

“I was fortunate,’’ Goldie says 
now, sitting in the high-backed 
black leather swivel chair in the 
wood-paneled postmaster’s office. 

“I was always fortunate enough 


to be in the right place at the right 
time. And I had a postmaster who 
thought I had something and al- 
lowed me to seek my own level. He 
was an innovator. He wasn’t afraid 
to do the unpopular thing. He sur- 
rounded himself with the best 
people, just as I do, and it paid off 
for him in productivity, just as it’s 
paying off for me.” 








Sure, luck does play a role in suc- 
cess. But it was Goldie’s determi- 
nation and planning that got him 
into those right places at those right 
times, and he believes that any 
employee can go the same route 
today, but faster with the informa- 
tion and training available now. 

He says his move up started with 
a decision he made asa distribution 

continued 








clerk. 

“I decided to become the cham- 
pion on incoming primary distribu- 
tion,” he says. ‘Toledo was grow- 
ing. We went from 12 stations to 17 
and that meant the schemes were 
changing. I decided that instead of 
guessing, I’d learn as many new 
schemes as I could. Anyway, it’s 
easier to learn a whole new scheme 
than forget an old one.” 

By the time Goldie memorized 
seven secondary units (with 900 to 


That was 1961. A year later a 
scheme examiner position opened 
and Goldie’s experience made him 
a natural candidate. His appoint- 
ment as a level6 also made him the 
first black manager in Toledo’s his- 
tory—’‘an event that made head- 
lines in those days’’—and gave 
Goldie the chance to train new 
clerks. 

“I loved it,”’ he recalls. ‘Perhaps 
I should have been a teacher. I love 
sharing what I know with others 





“I believe 
in ‘we. 


I don't do 


anything. 
We dao it.” 








1,000 items or addresses in each 
unit) and the three primary 
schemes, he got his first opportu- 
nity for promotion. 

“The department came out with 
a distribution review clerk job, 
someone to check that clerks were 
throwing with 95% accuracy. It 
was a ‘senior-qualified’ position 
and there were a lot of clerks with 
more seniority than I had. But 
everyone read into the job that you 
could become pretty unpopular 
walking around and pulling mail 
out of your friends’ cases, so no- 
body wanted the job. 

‘But I wanted it and1 took it, and 
that started me out. It got me 
noticed.” 


who are willing to learn.” 

Goldie had a lot to say to new 
employees. 

‘Even when I was a distribution 
clerk I got myself into jobs where I 
could learn something new. I was 
timekeeper for a long time, and I 
tried to work at different stations. I 
was a switchboard operator and I 
did typing—anything where I 
could learn the reasons for what 
has happening in the office. I was 
nosy.” 

The knowledge paid off when 
the Post Office Department began 
giving supervisor exams. 

“That was THE big step for me, 
when they changed the method of 
supervisor selection. I took the 


exams and I scored well. I started 
looking around and seeing people 
soon to retire and I knew vacancies 
were coming up.” 

Then came a series of promo- 
tions that knocked out any idea of 
entering the engineering field. 

“I took a look at myself and I was 
an old engineering student when 
they were looking for young 
people. And I looked at the retire- 
ment plans they were offering in 
private industry and decided that 
ours was far better.” 

Goldie made acting foreman of 
mails in 1964, finance examiner in 
1965, assistant general superin- 
tendent for distribution in 1967 
and, later the same year, director of 
installations. 

In 1972, when his postmaster be- 
came district manager, the post- 
master review board chose Frank 
Goldie to head the Toledo facility. 

The appointment put him in 
charge of about 1,400 employees in 
a fully-mechanized sectional center 
and 96 associate offices in eight 
Ohio counties. 

It put his engineering back- 
ground to work implementing 
faster mail processing and delivery 
methods, including an early entry 
into containerization. (“Anything 
we have, we like to put on wheels,” 
he says.) 

It put his experience coming up 
through the ranks to work in his 
attitude about management. He 
tries to get out on the workroom 
floor on ali three tours periodically 
and visits five or six associate of- 
fices a week to talk to employees. 

“I believe in ‘we,’ he says. “‘T 
don’t do anything. We do it.” 

And it put his personal philoso- 
phy to work motivating employees 
and managers. “Think positive,”’ 
he likes to say. ““Negativism never 
gets you anywhere.” 


Since this article was written, Frank Goldie 
was appointed postmaster of Chicago. & 








Comparing 


our jobs 
to others 


As jobs go, how good are postal jobs? 
The New Orleans post office decided 
to find out. The results shouldn't 
surprise you. 


bout a year ago, the New Or- 
leans post office picked em- 
ployees from several crafts and 

gave them a special assignment: 
Survey ‘‘outside” employment. 

The purpose was to get an up- 
to-date picture of ‘“‘how our jobs 
relate to the private sector in terms 
of salary, benefits, working condi- 
tions—as well as the availability of 
job opportunities. ”’ 

Here’s the way the post office’s 
newsletter reported the venture: 

“Of the 50 firms contacted, 17 
reported that there were no open- 
ings foremployment at the present 
time, and at six other places our 
employees were told to return at a 
later date for an interview. 

“The salaries of the employees 
given this assignment covered a 
range from $13,310 to $15,070 (re- 
member, this was a year ago). The 
top salary offered was $11,750 for a 
qualified heavy equipment 
operator, while the lowest was 
$4,400 for a cashier at a local gro- 
cery chain.” 

The newsletter gave these exam- 
ples of what postal employees ran 
into: 

Pharmacy—manager, $125 a week, 
two weeks’ vacation. 

Supply firm—truck driver, $140 a 
week, two weeks’ vacation. 

Food store chain—cashier, $2.15 an 
hour. 
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CLERK TYPIST 


Vie presently have several per 
menent tull time positions avail 
able in our Consumer Credit De 
pariment in Piverdale. Applic ants 
should possess good typing skills 
ability to work with figures and 
yood telephone manner 
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$675. EOE 
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_Or., See Jack Lester 
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Delivery service—six-day week, 
$2.30 an hour, profit sharing, 
pension plan, life insurance, 
hospitalization. 

Longshoreman—$7.15 an hour, 
pension, hospitalization, life in- 
surance. 

Dispatcher—$3.63 an hour, “all 
fringe benefits.”’ 

Bank messenger—$2.30 an hour, 
five-day week, pension, life in- 
surance, hospitalization. 

Security officer—$2.35 an hour, 
merit raises. 

Service station—manager, $925 a 
month; cashier, $2.40 an hour; 
two weeks’ vacation after one 
year, hospitalization. 

Comment from the employees 
making the survey included: 

O “Have a college degree, was of- 

fered several jobs.” 

O “Nothing out there, have to 

have a degree.” 

QO “Too old to get another job.” 

O “Found job in the event I need 

one.” 

O “There are no jobs.”’ 

O “USPS has the better jobs. Sug- 

gest we put out a report on this 

assignment.” 

The newsletter made these edi- 
torial comments: 

“When one is in a particular job 
for an extended period of time, as 
many of us are, it is an all-too-easy 
thing to become complacent, tak- 
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ing our jobs for granted and per- 
forming in a manner which is 
neither beneficial to us as individu- 
als nor to the Postal Service which 
pays our salaries. 

“We lose sight of the importance 
of our jobs to the overall operating 
success of the Postal Service, and 
consequently the whole operation 
suffers. 

“If you feel that your job is mean- 
ingless and of no importance, that 
it is not necessary for you to be on 
duty every day, that the Postal Ser- 
vice should accept you as you are, 
perhaps with a poor attendance 
record or a record of chronic tardi- 
ness, not particularly productive or 
interested, it is time you paused 
and reflected upon just how good a 
job we all have and just how little 
the private sector really has to offer 
in terms of employment. . . . 

“Outside the professions, our 
jobs are head and shoulders above 
anything in the private sec- 
Micss 

Conditions in New Orleans 
haven't changed much in the last 
year, says MSC Manager/Post- 
master Paul V. Burke. @ 


refs. Send resume to 
Box 8481, Capital Hyts., Md. 
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Who can beat 
our pay and benefits? 


Imost all postal employees 
know what a great benefit 
package they have. In fact, many 
consider it one of the reasons postal 
jobs are good jobs. 

Besides salaries that have in- 
creased greatly since Postal Reor- 
ganization took place on July 1, 
1971, postal employees’ total com- 
pensation includes: 

O Apension system that’s rated as 
one of the best anywhere. 

0 A liberal annual leave and sick 
leave program. 

O Nine paid holidays a year. 

O Hospitalization and health in- 
surance. 

0 A fully-paid ‘basic’ life insur- 
ance program, with an option to 
buy additional life insurance. 

The life insurance program is 
part of a several-faceted death ben- 
efits package that’s the “forgotten 
man” of postal benefits. It’s a safe 
bet, for instance, that most postal 
employees have figured out their 
government annuities down to a 
few dollars a month, or that most 
know their annual and sick leave 
balances to the hour. But postal 
employees—perhaps because 
people don’t like to think about 
death—pay much less attention to 
their death benefits, though these 
benefits may ultimately mean more 
to their families. 

Here is a rundown of Postal Ser- 
vice death benefits. These are only 
the highlights—there are many 
complicating factors, and each 
postal employee has a different set 
of circumstances. It’s always a 
good idea to keep up to date on 
your own situation. Your sectional 


center personnel office has litera- 
ture on the subject and can answer 
any questions you have. 


Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance 


The Postal Service pays the en- 
tire cost of your “‘basic’”’ life insur- 
ance. The amount depends upon 
your pay. The formula: Round off 
your annual salary to the next 
thousand dollars and add $2,000. 
That’s the amount of your basic life 
insurance. For instance, if you earn 
$13,200 a year, you round it off to 
$14,000 and add $2,000; that gives 
you $16,000 worth of life insurance. 

However, all employees, no mat- 
ter what their pay, get at least 
$10,000 worth of basic life insur- 
ance and no one can get more than 
$60,000—not even the Postmaster 
General. 

In addition you can buy $10,000 
more. This is called “optional” life 
insurance. You pay the whole cost 
according to your age. The pre- 
mium schedule: 

Under age 35..... $ .80 biweekly 

Age 35-39 1.20 biweekly 

Age 40-44 1.90 biweekly 

Age 45-49 2.90 biweekly 

Age 50-54 4.50 biweekly 

Age 55-59 10.50 biweekly 

Age 60 and over .14.00 biweekly 

Both the basic and optional in- 
surance policies pay double in case 
of accidental death. In most cases 
you can retain both after you 
retire, but there are certain re- 
strictions, and the amount of the 
insurance goes down after age 65. 
See your sectional center personnel 
office for details on these points. 


Civil Service Retirement System 


A married postal employee who 
retires may choose to reduce the 
monthly pension slightly to pro- 
vide a continuing pension for a 
spouse who survives the retiree. 
The reduction is 212% of the first 
$3,600 a year and 10% of all over 
that. A typical case: A retiree with 
30 years’ service and a “high three”’ 
of $16,000 would reduce the 
monthly pension from $750 to $698 
if he or she chose the survivor ben- 
efit. 

In return for this reduction, the 
surviving spouse gets 55% of the 
retiree’s pension for the rest of his 
or her life unless he or she remar- 
ries before reaching age 60. 

If a postal employee dies before 
retirement, the surviving spouse 
gets benefits in most cases. 

If the employee had 22 years or 
more of service, the spouse gets 
55% of the annuity the employee 
would have earned if he had retired 
at that time. 

If the employee did not have 
enough service to qualify survivors 
for annuity benefits, the contribu- 
tions to the retirement fund are re- 
turned to the spouse or other per- 
son entitled in one lump-sum 
payment. 

Between these two extremes, the 
surviving spouse gets 55% of what 
the employee’s pension would 
have been if he had lived and re- 
tired at 60 or 22% of the employee’s 
“high three,”” whichever is less. 

Dependent children also get 
benefits under the retirement pro- 
gram. The rules for spouses and 
dependent children are compli- 





cated. Consult your sectional 
center personnel office to deter- 
mine your own situation. 


Federal Employees Compensation 
Act 


Ifa postal employee dies because 
of a job-related disease or injury, 
the survivors are entitled to bene- 
fits. 

A widow or widower, for in- 
stance, gets half of the employee's 
salary. If there are dependent chil- 
dren, the spouse’s share drops to 
45% and an additional 15% is paid 
for each dependent child, to a max- 
imum total of 75%. 

There are other rules and per- 
centages for other dependent rela- 
tives. 


In addition to the survivor bene- 
fits, funeral and burial expenses are 
paid, up to $800, and the body is 
embalmed and transported home if 
the death occurs away from the of- 
ficial work station. 


Unpaid Compensation 


Upon an employee’s death, cer- 
tain money may be due his estate 
which would ordinarily have been 
paid to the employee. This in- 
cludes: 

O Unpaid salary. 

O Annual leave. 

O Savings bonds for which money 
was deducted from the paycheck. 
O Unpaid suggestion awards. 

OC Unpaid expenses, such as travel 
and moving. @ 





Other 
benefits? 


f you have worked in private indus- 

try, you may be eligible for Social 
Security retirement and death benefits 
in addition to your postal benefits. The 
amount depends on how many years 
you worked under Social Security and 
the yearly earnings on which Social 
Security deductions applied. A visit or 
call to your nearest Social Security of- 
fice will help you determine what your 
benefits are. , 

If you served in the armed forces, you 
may be eligible for veterans’ benefits. 
Your nearest Veterans Administration 
office can help you determine your bene- 
fits.@ 
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Training to move up 


The greater the mechanization, the 
greater the need for maintenance 
people—and the greater the oppor- 
tunity for postal employees, since 
maintenance levels are generally 
higher than other craft levels. Here's 
an insight into training at the Tech- 
nical Center, Norman, OK. 


(Si us a person who’s fair in 
this type of maintenance, and 
we'll return a good one. Send us a 
good one, and we'll return an out- 
standing one.” 

That was Bill Grim talking. He 
manages facilities and computer 
support training at the Postal 
Service Training and Development 
Institute’s Technical Center at 
Norman. Located on the University 
of Oklahoma campus, the center is 
recognized as one of the finest 
maintenance training systems in 
the United States. 

Grim’s comment reflects the 
spirit throughout the center. 

The staff there recalls that as 
recently as 1970, the Postal Service 
had only 64 electronic technicians 
(ETs), all trained by outside con- 
tractors. At that time only 25% of 
the mail was processed mechan- 
ically. 

By January 1977, the Technical 
Center trained 1,945 ETs, and 
there are now about 6,000 mail 
processing equipment mechanics 
(MPEs) in service. 

And now, over 67% of all mail 
is mechanically processed. The 
Technical Center has played a key 
role in making this possible. 

Jack Kenney, field director, 
explains: 

“We provide ‘hands-on’ train- 
ing. A postmaster sends a postal 
employee here for just one pur- 


pose — so we can train that person 
to maintain essential equipment.” 

Between 300 and 400 students 
are in residence at any one time, 
attending courses varying from 
1 to 23 weeks. 

Courses prepare maintenance 
people for every type of machinery 
or equipment in a postal facility — 
whether it’s a medium or a large 
office. Vending machines, heating 
and air conditioning systems, com- 
puters, all motor vehicles — even 
the new electric ones — require 
skilled technicians. 

Some trainees have completed 
as many as four courses. As postal 
equipment is improved or replaced, 
the center’s staff reacts to its 
maintenance needs. 

For example, according to 
Kenney, there are about 580 ‘old’ 
Mark II facer-cancelers in service. 
New models are soon to be in 
production. People have to know 
how to repair both old and new. 

To get into maintenance jobs, 
employees can begin with corre- 
spondence courses and PEDC 
courses that give them basic 
knowledge to take qualifying 
examinations. Once they establish 
eligibility for more advanced train- 
ing and when postmasters need 
technicians in specific fields, they 
can request training for those 
employees. 

Training progresses from simpler 
equipment to the more complicated. 
The courses are tough, but over 
90% of the trainees complete their 
courses. In the past two years, the 
success rate has been 95%. 

A few years ago the center had 
a crash program to train techni- 
cians for the 120 offices with PSDS 
equipment. 


Then came the crush to train 
bulk mail system technicians — in 
fiscal year 1976, the Technical 
Center graduated 1,181 BMC tech- 
nicians. During that year some- 
times as many as 650 students 
were attending classes at one time. 

“A good gauge of a person’s 
potential is completion of the 
Mark II course,” says Doy Brown, 
manager of the mail processing 
equipment branch. “Success here 
shows aptitude for more advanced 
work. 

“Postal machines have personal- 
ity — especially the Mark II. Here 
a class spends its first two days 
tearing a machine down, then puts 
it together. In the second week, 
‘bugs’ are put into the machine and 
it’s up to trainees to discover 
what’s wrong.” 

Industrial engineer Bonnie 
Karim has taught Mark II Mainte- 
nance and Bulk Mail Conveyor 
Control System for the past five 
years at the center. 

“It’s a shock to some students 
when they learn they'll have a 
female instructor. One guy asked 
me in disbelief, ‘Are you going to 
be the instructor?” When I an- 
swered yes, he made a face. But 
when they find I know what I’m 
doing, they treat me like anybody 
else.” 

Now, Electronic Sort Processor 
training is one of the busier 
courses at the center. Classes go 
around the clock so students have 
equal access to the lab with its 
complete multi-position letter sort- 
ing machine, ZIP mail translator, 
electronic sort processor system 
(called the “jolly green giant’’) and 
three simulator systems, which are 
mock-up versions of the electronic 











boards. 

A lot of trainees have never 
seen one. Their training begins on 
the simulator, then they work on 
the “giant.” 

Barney Stanfield, now superin- 
tendent of maintenance at West 
Palm Beach, FL, is one of the 
Technical Center’s many success 
stories. 

“In 1965, when I was a distribu- 
tion clerk in Lexington, KY,” he 
recalls, “employees were appre- 
hensive that electronics would do 
away with postal jobs. Nowadays, 
many view it as an opportunity to 
advance.” 

Stanfield studied electronics at 
vocational school and took basic 
electronics correspondence courses 
offered by the Postal Service. 
When Lexington got Mark IIs, 
LSMs and PSDS equipment, Stan- 


field was sent to the Technical 
Center for training on all equip- 
ment. Altogether, he had 42 weeks 
of training. His ability was such 
that the Technical Center asked 


him to become a Mark II instructor. 


Many other instructors at the 
center, like Stanfield, have been 
students there. 

“The only reason I left was to 
get management experience,” he 
says. “I felt I had more ability 
than I was using and wanted to 
deal with maintenance in a large 
facility on a day-to-day basis.” 

When he learned there was a job 
open for superintendent of mainte- 
nance at West Palm Beach, he 
applied and got it. He’s now respon- 
sible for procurement and building 
and equipment maintenance, and 
supervises scheduling and training 
of 17 other maintenance employees. 


ET Terry Thomas at the Richmond, CA, BMC 
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Another center graduate is Gene 
Terry Sanford, now a level 9 ET at 
the BMC in Richmond, CA. Start- 
ing as a sub clerk in 1967 at San 
Francisco, he took correspondence 
courses and qualifying tests, and 
progressed to advanced training at 
the center. 

“I saw a sign on the bulletin 
board announcing a level 7 
mechanic position,” he says. “I 
took all the training I could.” 

Technical Center students fill 
out an evaluation sheet before 
they leave. 

A few might gripe about the 
food or the mattresses in the 
dormitory. Others praise the same 
things. People are different. 

But almost all of them praise the 
instructors. 

Some 97% of the students say 
their course wasn’t long enough.@ 








‘The Postal Service 
didn’t forget me’ 


No one likes to be wrenched from one 
job location to another. But some- 
times it's necessary when attrition 
can't take up all the slack of changing 
work patterns. Here's a story of a 
postal employee who was excessed 
and involuntarily relocated. As 
you'll see, it wasn’t all bad. 


hen Richard J. Lizzol’s job as 
— of postal opera- 
tions in Wading River, NY, was ex- 
cessed two years ago, he became 
depressed and angry. 
He enjoyed working in the 
NCD-17 office, about 70 miles east 


of New York City in Long Island’s 


Suffolk County. And his job was 
close to his home in Shirley, 10 
miles to the south. 

‘But the Postal Service didn’t 
forget me,” he says today. 

He was given four choices. Two 
involved higher levels in post of- 
fices in Babylon and West Hemp- 
stead (both on Long Island, but 
considerably closer to New York 
City); one was a lateral move to 
Ridge, not too far from Wading 
River; and the last was staying in 
Wading River as a clerk. 

He chose Ridge—and he’s been 
happy about the decision ever 
since. 








“For one thing,”’ says Lizzol, 
“I’m closer to home. It’s six miles 
away. That's 10 minutes by car. 

“I had thought about the higher 
levels in Babylon and West Hemp- 
stead, but I felt that driving that 
distance every day would eat up 
anything I gained in salary. For in- 
stance today I’m still driving to 
work in a car I bought four years 
ago.” 

His wife, Josephine, was in favor 
of Ridge, too. ‘I thought if he got a 
job closer to home it would be bet- 
ter for all of us.” ‘’All of us” in- 
cludes seven children, ranging in 
age from 3 to 17. 

‘“T always felt he did have ajob in 
the post office, no matter what,”’ 
she adds, ‘even though he would 
be transferred someplace else. I feel 
there’s security in the post office.” 

Ridge’s postmaster, Dolores 
Cummings, says she selected Liz- 
zol from among three candidates, 
all of whom had been in excessed 
jobs. 

Ridge is growing, both the post- 
master and Lizzol acknowledge. It 
now has a population of about 
10,000 and is projected to more 
than double in the next 10 years. 

The office has 11 employees. 
Four regular rural carriers and two 
subs serve the burgeoning com- 
munity. It expects to add two rural 
routes by next year. 

“I like being here,” Lizzol says. 
“It’s nice to work for a postmaster 
with a nice disposition. 

“In fact, a while back the post- 
master’s job in Wading River 
opened up, and I didn’t apply for it 
because I like my present job so 
much.” 

A 23-year postal veteran who 
began his career as a clerk in 
Church Street Station in New York 
City, Lizzol adds: 

“I would want some of my kids 
to work for the post office. It’s a 
good job.” a 

















You feel 
welcome 
everywhere 


Wherever you go in the United 
States, you have friends. Almost any 
postal facility will welcome you as a 
visitor and—time permitting— 
show you around, It’s a great feeling. 


ouis Lauer, manager of plant 
maintenance in the Ft. Laud- 


erdale, FL, post office, feels the 
welcome mat is out for him in any 
post office in the country. In fact, 
visiting post offices is his hobby. 

Ben Yanofsky, a Bronx, NY, 
postal employee, has also discov- 
ered he can find a postal friend 
anywhere away from home. 

They’re among thousands of 
postal people who have found that 
they’re part of one of the biggest 
families in the world—the postal 
family. 

Lauer, who has been with the 
post office for 26 years, has visited 
about 80 post offices in 15 states to 
compare mail processing ideas. 

“I do it in conjunction with my 
vacations each year,”’ he says. 

“I call the manager of plant main- 
tenance in advance in the cities I 
plan to visit with my family. My 
wife, Shirley, and my son, Bruce, 
who is 10, and up until this year our 
16-year-old daughter, Barbara, and 
I do a little sightseeing on the way, 
and then I usually visit the local 
post office myself or with my chil- 
dren. My wife goes shopping or 
visits some people she knows in 
the area while we’re gone. 

‘“‘My son has been in many post 
offices, and he finds them interest- 
ing.” 

Lauer says he visits other offices 
because it helps him in his work in 

continued 
Louis Lauer and his son, Bruce 


visit the Nashville, TN, post office 
on a recent vacation. 


Ft. Lauderdale. 

“I get a lot of ideas in other 
places, and many times | can put 
these ideas to work in our office 
and save money in our operation.”’ 

For instance, Tulsa, OK, was par- 
ticularly rewarding. He was able to 
save five man-years by adapting a 
flat canceling device he saw in use 
there. A tilted cart deflector to re- 
duce cart crackups was another 
“souvenir” from his Tulsa visit. 

“In Atlanta, I saw a photocell 
they had developed for use on a 
Mark II facer-canceler to detect 
jams in the brush section. Their 
idea is now working in Ft. Laud- 
erdale.”’ 

Ben Yanofsky’s experience came 
in Orlando, FL. 

Now a general foreman, 
Yanofsky was a quality control 
analyst 2/2 years ago when he vis- 
ited Disneyworld with his wife, 
Shirley, and their daughter, 
Donna, who was 13 at the time. 

“One night, we drove near the 
post office, and I was curious. I had 
my post office badge in my pocket, 
and I decided to see what things 
were like in another office. 

“I left my wife and daughter sit- 
ting in the car. I told them I’d be 
only a little while. 

“Lidentified myself to the guard 
on duty, and he called the general 
foreman. The foreman welcomed 


me and gave me a tour of the build- 
ing. I became so absorbed in the 
operation there that I forgot about 
my wife and daughter until the 
guard came to find me and remind 
me about their sitting in the car. A 
couple of hours had passed by 
without my realizing it.”’ 

Yanofsky says he was impressed 
with Orlando’s operation, particu- 
larly the accuracy of the letter sort- 
ing machines. 

‘I remarked about the many 
glossy postcards from Disney- 
world and how the vacuum arms 
on the machines were able to pick 
up every card. In the Bronx, we had 
problems with this. 

‘The general foreman called 
over one of the electronic techni- 
cians, who explained to me that he 
put cloth like that used on billiard 
tables over the vacuum arms to 
allow for easy pickup of the glossy 
cards. 

‘I was also watching the stray 
letter belt and I didn’t see any let- 
ters. lopened the panel at the stray 
letter end and the LSM stopped. 
The ET told me that there were no 
bypasses, and I suggested this to 
our ET when I returned home. It’s 
now being done in the Bronx, and 
it has improved our safety on the 
machine.” 

“Visiting firemen’ are nothing 
new in post offices. Facilities in 
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prime vacation areas get more vis- 
itors, of course. 

Lancaster, PA, in the heart of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch county, for in- 
stance, gets about half a dozen 
postal people dropping in for a visit 
each year, says Postmaster Bob Lil- 
ley. So does Anaheim, CA, home 
of Disneyland, according to Post- 
master Marshall McFie. 

“When Disneyland first opened 
we got a lot more,”’ McFie says. 
‘Some of our visitors call us up be- 
fore they come here to get good 
travel directions and some infor- 
mation on accommodations. We 
can get brochures for them, but 
most of the time we ask our vis- 
itors’ convention bureau in town to 
send them the information they 
need.” 

Most postal people also know 
that the local post office can prove a 
haven when they’re away from 
home and something unexpected 
happens. 

Typical is the Headquarters em- 
ployee whose son was about to go 
camping in the mountains of West 
Virginia. Before the youngster left 
for his trip, his father asked him 
what he would do if he needed 
help. Without hesitation, the boy 
said: “‘T’ll go to the nearest post of- 
fice.” 











I Ra the next few months 


you're going to see a whole 
new payroll system. It will start 
in January—the exact date 
hasn't been set yet — and it will 
affect almost every postal em- 
ployee. 

The new system is necessary to 
meet the requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (FLSA) and 
the Postal Service's collective 
bargaining agreements. 

Here are some of the ways the 
new system will benefit you: 

[] If you’re covered by the 
FLSA —and most _bargaining- 
unit employees are — you'll be 
paid the higher of two figures: 
your pay computed according to 
FLSA or your pay computed 
according to the collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

[] Retroactive FLSA overtime 
payments will be eliminated be- 
cause FLSA earnings will be 
added to your paycheck each pay 
period. 

[] An expanded _ earnings 
statement will give greater detail 
about the number and type of 
hours you're being paid for. 

[] The existing hourly round- 
ing rules will be eliminated but 
the five-minute leeway rule will 
remain. Your pay will reflect the 
exact number of minutes you 
work —and you'll be charged 
only for the leave you actually 
take. 

Some of the changes will affect 
every postal installation. But the 
changes in procedures for collect- 
ing time and attendance data 
won't be as great in installations 
on the PSDS network as they 


NEW YEAR, 
NEW PAY 
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A lot of things, 
including your earnings 
statement, will change 

in January 


will at installations using time- 
cards. Many of the changes will 
be made to help speed up pay- 
roll processing at the Postal Data 
Centers. 

Timecard offices will use a 
completely new timecard. The 
main change is that timecards 
will collect time and attendance 
information for only one week, 
which is a requirement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. At the 
end of the week each employee's 
timecard will be sent to the Postal 
Data Centers and a new timecard 
will be provided. 

All installations will record 
time in hundredths of an hour, 
as many installations now do. 
Also, the 1640 Higher Level Card 
now being used will be replaced 
with a new card, which will 
greatly improve the timeliness 
and accuracy of payments for 
higher level service. 

Some things will remain the 


same, of course. For instance, 
you'll still be paid with U.S. 
Treasury checks, which will be 
issued every second Friday. And 
rural carriers will continue to 
use Form 1314 (Rural Carrier 
Certificate). 

Along with the payroll changes 
will come several changes in 
personnel procedures: 

[] The Form 50 (Notification 
of Personnel Action) has been re- 
designed for faster and more ac- 
curate processing of personnel 
data for payroll purposes. 

[|] This new Form 50 will 
serve as a “ready reference” for 
recent personnel actions, such as 
step increases and merit adjust- 
ments, It will be a more complete 
record of what is in the personnel 
file on each employee. 

(_] Forms 1303 (Salary Change 
Notices) will be replaced by earn- 
ings statement messages, telling 
you the exact nature of the salary 
change. 

(] The step increase and merit 
adjustment procedures will be 
changed to help managers evalu- 
ate your performance better. 

To help everyone — especially 
timekeepers and supervisors — 
understand the new systems, 
training sessions on payroll will 
be held at every management 
sectional center starting in No- 
vember. Training sessions will 
also be held for those involved 
in persoanel procedures. Further, 
the existing F-21 (Timekeeper’s 
Instructions), P-11, and other per- 
sonnel handbooks will be revised 
to describe the new procedures 
in detail.@ 
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Find the Revenue Protection Slogans hidden 


A revenue protec'ion slogan is hidden in each 
of the puzzies on the next page. In each one, 
the first and last letters of the slogan are out- 
lined to give you a clue to the correct solution. 
The words may read forward, backward, up 
or down. Each word must read in a straight 
line without skipping any letters and the last 
letter of each word must touch one side of the 
‘first letter of the next word. See the sample 
puzzle below. Note: All punctuation marks 
‘have been eliminated. 
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% Prizes will be awarded for the correct answer to each 


" puzzle, making each one in effect a separate contest. 


Each puzzle will carry a first prize of $100, a second 
{prize of $50, and a third prize of $25. The selection 
of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd prize for each puzzle will be 
‘determined by a random drawing from all the correct 
answers submitted. The first one drawn will be the 
prize winner, etc. The correct answers aad the 

jes Of the winners will be published in the 
huary-February issue of Postal Life. Entries must 
Ostmarked before midnight Oct. 31, 1977, to be 





ANSWER: REVENUE PROTECTION 
iS EVERYONE’S BUSINESS 


1. All USPS employees are eligible to enter except 
employees at Headquarters in Washington, DC. 

2. All entrants must complete the entry form on the next 
page and submit it together with their puzzle answers. 
3. All answers should be printed clearly in the space 
provided alongside each puzzle. 

4. All entries become the property of the U.S. Postal 
Service and none can be returned or acknowledged. 
5. Mail entries to Revenue Protection Contest, U.S. 
Postal Service Headquarters, Washington, DC 20260. 
6. Entries must be postmarked before midnight 

Oct. 31, 1977, to be eligible. 





























ANSWER TO PUZZLE NUMBER 3: 


Job Title/Postal Facility 


Home Address 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLE NUMBER 1: 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE NUMBER 2: 


ENTRY FORM 
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THE CARRIER STATION: 


CANVIVVO RK 
N ACTION 





There's a unique spirit in the air from opening until the jeeps roar off 


I: 5 o’clock in the morning 
and George Guill, a tall, trim, 
gray-haired clerk, unlocks the 
door of the postal station. He 
flicks the switch and winces as 
the fluorescents cast a sudden 
intense light on the high ceilings, 
the cream-colored concrete-block 
walls, the hampers, the nutting 
trucks, the cases, the PSDS ter- 
minal, the water cooler, the rows 
of cases. 

All is vacant, all is silent. Guill 
can even hear the whirr of the 
electric wall clock as its red 
sweep hand counts off the sec- 
onds. 


It is the last moment of quiet 
for hours. Another busy, some- 
times frantic, day has started at 


the Audubon station 
Rouge, LA. 

Audubon, like the 3,000 or so 
other carrier stations throughout 
the country, has a certain spirit 
in the air during those first few 
hours before the carriers hit the 
street. It’s a quality that says 
each person knows his business 
and goes about it without much 
nonsense. 

The mail must get out, and 
everyone knows it. 

From the time Guill opens up, 
each person at Audubon works 
toward that goal. And each job is 
scheduled to mesh with what 
comes after. 


in Baton 








The busiest time of the morning at Audubon station. 


For instance: Guill gets mail 
from the collection box outside 
and the collection slots inside the 
lobby. By then the driver appears 
with the day’s first dispatch — 
about 5:15 a.m. It includes box 
mail and flats for the carriers. 

Marie Sambo, another clerk, 
comes in about 5:15. She and 
Guill start working the flats so 
the carriers can work them later. 

At 5:30, three part-time flexible 
clerks arrive and start working 
box mail. Box customers like 
their mail early. 


Gwen Davis, the superinten- 
dent of mails and delivery, also 
gets in about 5:30. She turns off 
the burglar alarm, checks the 
CODs, and makes sure every 
carrier route is covered. Usually 
she has a sick call by this time 
and tries to arrange for a sub. 

The sorting goes on. At 6 
o'clock the second dispatch ar- 
rives from the main post office. 
This one contains letter mail in 
plastic trays, sorted to carrier 
route overnight by the sectional 
center’s letter sorting machines. 








One carrier, about to hit the street, says goodbye to another, who's still casing. 





The clerks keep supplying the 
carriers with this mail — and the 
“some of everything” that arrives 
with the final dispatch at 7:15. 

Audubon’s carriers begin work 
a little later than most. The earli- 
est carrier arrives about 6:45 and 
the latest an hour after that. The 
earliest route hits the street at 
9:15, the latest at 9:30. 

That schedule results from 
plane schedules and the distance 
— 60-odd miles — from the New 
Orleans airport. But, according 
to MSC Manager / Postmaster 
Robert Wilfong, it allows Baton 
Rouge to achieve 98% overnight 
local delivery. 

One of the carriers gets in by 
6:15. He’s J. K. Washington, a 
veteran of 22 years in the Postal 
Service. He comes in an hour 
and a half ahead of schedule and 
sits in the swing room reading 
the morning paper. He reads al- 
most every word of it. 

Then, when he starts to case 
at 7:45, you can hear him whist- 
ling and humming through the 
din. Here’s a man who's happy 
in his work. 

The din builds up as more car- 
riers punch in. There’s A. G. 
Adams, who's been at Audubon 
since 1969— one of the new- 
comers. There’s George Cooper, 
who has carried the same route 
for 29 of the 30 years he’s been 
at Audubon, and who also serves 
as president of the Baton Rouge 
branch of the letter carriers’ 
union. There’s Haywood Com- 
eaux, a 12-year veteran, and 
McBurnett Smith, in the Postal 
Service for 28 years. And Her- 
man Mitchell, who calls his route 
“beautiful, just beautiful.” 

Charles Cantu, one of the most 
vocal joshers among the Audu- 
bon carrier force, had tubercu- 


losis in 1968. He rocks while he 
continued 








Above: A joke causes a quick 
smile amid Audubon’s cases. 
Right: Gwen Davis, superintend- 
ent of mails and delivery, makes 
sure a Carrier understands her 
instructions. Far right: Getting 
the accountables ready before 
going out. 





































Below: Carrier George Cooper 
talks to a customer who inquired 


about a piece of mail. 

















cases, almost as if in prayer, 
because it eases a vision problem 
the disease left him with. 

John Taylor is taking business 
management courses at Southern 
University. Lee Andrew Jones 
graduated from Scuthern in ac- 
counting, and now his twin sons, 
Leroyal Audwin and _ Leroid 
Edwin, play football at Louisiana 
State and are good enough, their 
father thinks, to play pro ball. 

The Audubon carrier force in- 
cludes the same types of people 
you see at almost any other sta- 
tion—the unionist, the jivey 
joker, the carrier with a reputa- 
tion (deserved or not) as a Casa- 
nova, the older hard workers, 
the younger ones who lug the 
mail around so effortlessly. 

As that wall clock edges to- 
ward 9, the pitch increases. 

The two window clerks have 
been at work an hour, and lots of 
customers have picked up their 
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box mail. Audubon takes in over 
$2 million a year, but the cus- 
tomers are unaware of the differ- 
ent world on the other side of the 
wall. 

Jeeps are started, just to see if 
everything is OK. Carriers in 
different phases of their work 
start tying out, putting their mail 
in hampers, wheeling it down the 
ramp to the jeeps in the parking 
lot outside. All is hurry-hurry 
now, for the Louisiana sun is 
getting hot and you better get 
on the street soon. 

One by one, the jeeps roar off. 
This is the time Station Manager 
Luther Wheat likes best — his 
own eyes tell him the mail is on 
the way. Wheat, a Postal Service 
employee 33 years, has managed 
Audubon two years and was 
manager of the Scotlandville 
branch and carrier foreman at the 
main post office before that. 

It isn't long between the first 
carrier departure and the last. 
The hustling and bustling taper 
off. 

A couple of hampers full of 
markup mail are wheeled toward 
the markup clerk’s desk. The last 
carriers yell a final goodby or a 
final joke. They adjust the parcels 
in their jeeps, lock up and drive 
off. 

The parking lot is empty. The 
workroom floor is quiet again. 
Later, by the time the first car- 
riers return in the afternoon, the 
markup mail will have been proc- 
essed, the inevitable _ string, 
paper, cigarette butts, and rubber 
bands will have been swept 
away, and the clerks will be 
punching out. The carriers will 
be sweating and dragging, all 
moving a bit more slowly. 

But for now all is serene again. 
Another morning frenzy is over. 
The mail is being delivered.g@ 
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Postal Percronalitieys 











Mike Abrams 


— Horace Greeley a cen- 
tury ago issued his famous 
summons, “Go west, young man,” 
millions of people have heeded 
him. 

Mike Abrams is one of them. 
He grew up on the sidewalks of 
New York — Forest Hills, Queens, 
to be exact — but moved to Cali- 
fornia to seek the good life. 

Abrams found it: A good job, 
as a mail handler at the Los 
Angeles Bulk Mail Center. And 
selection as the Postal Service's 
Outstanding Handicapped Em- 
ployee of 1977. 

Although handicapped by cere- 
bral palsy, a hearing loss in both 
ears and a speech impediment, 
he has overcome his disabilities 
and is, in fact, an inspiration to 
co-workers. 

He works on the docks with a 
group of 25 employees respon- 
sible for the loading and dispatch- 
ing of 50 to 60 forty-foot vans of 
mail to sectional centers daily. 

A postal employee since Feb- 
ruary, 1967, Abrams, through 
sheer determination and grit, has 
qualified as a ‘‘mule”’ driver and 
forklift operator and, on his own 
time, has qualified as a sack 
sorting machine operator. 

He carries his zeal for hard 





work into his personal life, too. 
He is active in the California 
Association of Physically Handi- 
capped and bowls in a “mixed 
league”’ for the disabled. 

He drives a specially-equipped 
station wagon and chauffeurs 
other handicapped people to and 
from meetings, bowling and shop- 
ping and on extended trips. 

Abrams, in winning the Postal 
Service’s highest honor for han- 
dicapped employees, was the 
nominee of the Western Region. 

Others honored this year were: 
Sidney J. Matchette, a letter car- 
rier at Seabrook, TX, who lost 
his left leg in a motorcycle acci- 
dent; Joseph K. Hemler, manager 
of budget and cost analysis at 
the Lancaster, PA, management 
sectional center, whose legs 
were paralyzed in a high school 
football accident; William J. 
Gaskin, custodial laborer at the 
Detroit post office, who lost his 
left leg in the Korean War; and 
Stanley R. Beauregard, post- 
master at St. Albans, VT, who is 
blind. @ 


ostal security officer Sam 
Beech thinks he has the best 





seat in Municipal Stadium for 
every Cleveland Indians home 
baseball game. 

Its hard to dispute the claim. 
For the last five years Beech has 
worked as the stadium ball runner, 
sitting behind home plate and 
supplying baseballs to the umpire. 

“I've been in love with base- 
ball as long as | can remember,” 
Beech says. ‘‘l like being close to 
the action and being able to asso- 
ciate with the players, coaches 
and umpires.” 

Beech, a 37-year-old father of 
four, arrives at the park two hours 
before game time and picks up 
60 baseballs from the Indian’s 
office — 95 for a doubleheader. 
He rubs them with a special dirt- 
water solution to remove the 
shine. 

During the game he sits with 
two leather bags, one full of new 
balls, the other full of rejects, 
which will be used in practice. As 
the umpire runs out of new balls, 
Beech supplies them. 

Beech finds his schedule as a 
tour 1 security officer well-suited 
for his baseball activities. He 
works at the parcel post annex. 


Sam Beech 
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John Pagliaro & John Jr. 


A s Yale University’s football 
team takes the field against 
Brown on Sept. 17, one postal 
employee's cheers will probably 
be heard above the roar of the 
crowd. 

He’s John Pagliaro, distribution 
and window clerk at Derby, CT. 
The reason he cheers so loudly: 
His son, John Jr., is the star run- 
ning back of Yale’s team. Not only 
that, but he has a good shot at 
All-American. 

In his junior year last season, 
he scored 16 touchdowns, break- 
ing the Yale record set by Calvin 
Hill, now with the Washington 
Redskins. He'll probably end this 
year as the No. 2 rusher in Yale 
history — second only to Dick 
Jauron, who now plays for the 
Detroit Lions. 











John Sr., a 19-year postal 
veteran, attends every Yale game 
and every Yale practice session. 


ostal Life welcomes two new 
Advisory Board members with 
this issue. 

Larry Lamson, 33, is a distri- 
bution clerk at Portland, ME, who 
prefers working tour 1 since the 
hours enable him to continue 
business administration courses 
at a local college. His goal: a 
career in systems analysis. 

Barry Riggins, 31, is a letter 
carrier at Baltimore’s Carroll sta- 
tion who previously spent three 
years as a special intelligence 
agent in the military. He has 
studied psychology and data 
processing and hopes to enter the 
public relations field one day. 

The Advisory Board helps 
Postal Life’s editors by reporting 
the reactions of their fellow postal 
workers to the magazine's articles 
and illustrations. @ 


0 fter nearly six years as editor 
= fof Postal Life, Edward R. 
Caplan is leaving the Postal 
Service. He’s moving on to another 
government agency — the Agency 
for International Development. He 


Barry Riggins & Larry Lamson 





























Eddie Caplan 
will be chief of its Press and 
Publications Division. 

As Postal Life’s editor, Eddie 
produced one of the best 
employee magazines in the 
country. During his tenure, Postal 
Life won 17 major awards for 


editorial, design and photographic 
excellence. 

He will be missed by those who 
work with him and by those he 
has met in postai facilities through- 
out the country. 

Goodbye, Eddie, and much 
good luck.@ 
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What may be the country’s only 
round post office serves customers 
at Milpitas, CA, on the southeast 
end of San Francisco Bay. 
Completed two years ago, the 
building was given the Milpitas 
mayor's Urban Design Excellence 
Award for 1976. The post office 
has 41 employees. 
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